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I. Our National Christian Heritage 



THE United States is a unique exhibit in the history 
of national developments. The story of its birth 
and expansion is somewhat analogous to that of the 
Hebrew nation. In both cases the governmental struc- 
ture was erected upon foundations furnished by creedal 
concepts and their resultant economic and social stand- 
ards. In neither case, unfortunately, can we vouch for 
the ethics that characterized some later achievements. 
Israel conquered and possessed the lands and resources 
of pagan peoples, then invited self-destruction by absorb- 
ing certain of their weaknesses and imitating many of 
their vices. American colonists entrenched themselves in 
the New World, then undertook the subjugation of 
resident Indian tribes until, when the infant republic 
was launched in 1789, the United States had staked 
claims to the total territory between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Mississippi River, the Canadian border 
and Florida. 

Rapidly receding boundaries followed: the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, adding a strip of land extending from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; the purchase of Florida 
from Spain in 1819; the annexation of Texas in 1845; the 
validation of our claim to the Oregon country in 1846; 
the cession of our Southwest section from Mexico in 
1848; the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867; the 
voluntary annexation of Hawaii in 1898; the transfer of 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico from Spain near the 
close of the nineteenth century. The sum total of these 
territorial acquisitions, plus a permanent lease on the 
Panama Canal Zone and the title to several small islands 
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that dot the seven seas, constitute Uncle Sam's present 
political domain. 

Until the enactment of our restrictive immigration 
laws the lure of this "land of opportunity" flooded 
America with immigrants from all parts of the planet. 
With their racial animosities and devotion to the tradi- 
tions of their fatherlands they created acute assimilation 
and adjustment problems that tax the ingenuity of 
statesmanship and the resources of the Christian church 
and its missionary agencies. 

The colonization of America reads like a romance. 
The story thrills the hearts of those who trace the trails 
and sense the spirit of pioneers and circuit riders, patriots 
and preachers, whose services to God and country regis- 
tered so effectively during the formative period of 
American history. These devoted missionaries of the flag 
and the cross were able, from a forbidding wilderness 
hitherto untrodden by the feet of white men, to wrest a 
civilization that was dominated by a Christian purpose. 
In that sense of the term the United States of America is 
a nation that was born Christian. From paganism to 
Christianity is the history of other nations; a dynamic 
conscience characterized the colonization of this country. 

Significant social trends in modern American life 
threaten the perpetuity of our distinctively democratic 
institutions. These trends are so serious in their impli- 
cations that Christian statesmen are lifting voices of 
warning "lest we forget" and permit the United States to 
slip from its Christian origin into practical paganism. 

Economic and social injustice are as regrettable as 
other violations of the moral code. In a country like 
the United States, with its apparently inexhaustible 
natural resources for every essential human need, the 
sorry spectacle of extremes between plenty and poverty, 
surfeit and starvation, is intolerable. An economic and 
social structure that tends to create such situations has 
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no place in the scheme of a professedly Christian state. 

America's character crisis is even more disturbing than 
her economic crisis. The unsavory revelations of United 
States Senate committee hearings in the field of finance, 
the subtle trickery of dress-suit racketeers and the brazen 
effrontery of machine-gun gangsters, the perversion of 
public office to propaganda methods that clash with the 
fundamental principles of democracy, the exploitation of 
the masses, racial discriminations that countenance eco- 
nomic injustice, and other trends that threaten the stabil- 
ity of our social structure call for consideration and action. 

American freedom and security are conditioned by the 
prevalence of Christian principles: the adoption of a 
spiritual concept of vmiversal brotherhood; the practice 
of a Christian program of economic and social service, 
untainted by individual selfishness, unmarred by cor- 
porate greed, unsullied by political partisanship. Codes 
and compacts have their worth. Legislative enactments 
serve a helpful purpose. But unless those intrusted with 
governmental and social control are dominated by spir- 
itual incentives, a nation's loftiest ideals cannot be real- 
ized. Social stability must be buttressed by the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity: the fatherhood of God, 
the saviourship of Jesus Christ, the brotherhood of man, 
and the infinite value of human life, regardless of racial 
antecedents or national backgrounds. 



11. Home Mission Fundamentals 



AMERICAN mission boards are engaged at a task, un- 
iTX attempted by other agencies, which should chal- 
lenge the utmost endeavors and resources of organized 
Christianity. They aim to insure to underprivileged 
areas of life, rural and urban communities, which other- 
wise would not benefit by them, the constructive min- 
istries of the church of Christ. In the prosecution of their 
respective activities, denominational agencies seek co- 
operatively to portray the attractiveness of Christian 
ideals of life; to reveal the ethical, economic, and social 
significance of Christianity; to demonstrate the value of 
an applied Christian gospel; to justify the missionary's 
claim to moral and material support; and to clarify the 
purpose of home missions in a country that was born 
Christian. 

Home-missionary work in the United States is unique. 
Notwithstanding a Christian colonial background and 
the identification of home missions with American na- 
tional development, a missionary program is still impera- 
tive to the welfare of our country. Despite the gradual 
disappearance of geographical frontiers and of typically 
pioneer communities, characterized by primitive religious 
and social needs, our changing rural situations and 
cosmopolitan constituencies, with their intricate and 
exacting demands, now test the service possibilities of 
American missionary agencies. 

Nearly half of our present population claims no sort of 
relationship to the Christian church. Ten thousand 
rural communities are churchless, while thirty thousand 
have no pastor in residence. Approximately 13,400,000 
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American children under twelve years of age receive no 
religious instruction whatever. Many mountain pockets 
and range regions of the South and West, backward sec- 
tions of New England, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, and elsewhere, voice urgent demands for ade- 
quate religious ministries. Utah has seven whole coun- 
ties without a functioning evangelical mission. 




Fifth Street Center, Philadelphia 

Census and church records reveal that only 40.4 per 
cent of New England's adult population and only 33 per 
cent of its young people under nineteen years of age are 
claimed by any church or Sunday school; that in Maine 
100,000 rural folk lack religious opportunities, while 
95,652 families and more than 109,000 children of school 
age are unidentified with organized Christianity; that 
1,400 rural school boys and girls in two of New York's 
best counties had neither church nor Sunday-school 
connections. By the use of missionary money, the devel- 
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opment of larger parish programs, and the placement ot 
several missionaries in specialized service nearly all these 
neglected youngsters in the two counties mentioned were 
insured regular religious training. 

A study of eleven townships in one Michigan county 
showed 46 public schools with 1,005 children enrolled, 
yet no functioning church or Sunday school. There 
were five abandoned churches in these townships. The 
total population of the eleven townships, with no Sunday 
schools or churches in action, was 4,640. This is an 
English-speaking, American section. Another Michigan 
county, studied through the public schools, faced the fact 
that 1,420 of its 2,639 enrolled pupils were unrelated to 
any church, Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 




City Home Missions 

Dependable surveys disclose: an Arkansas county of 
more than 11,000 population, with very few children en- 
rolled in any Sunday school, most of the people in that 
section being without a religious ministry; a Missouri 
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county, with 17,000 persons in rural sections, of whom 
only 2,500 were church members; a state of practical 
paganism in a western-Kansas community of American 
farmers, where sixteen-year-olds have never heard of 
Jesus Christ. 

Neglected city centers, because of inadequate church 
facilities, present equally disturbing situations. New 
York City has at least 1,200,000 utterly unchurched chil- 
dren. Owing to the shortage of home-missionary funds, 
Methodism was forced to close a church on the East 
Side of New York City. The pastor, asked where his 
young people would now attend church, replied: "That 
is the tragedy of the situation. There is no nearby 
church of any denomination that these young people 
can attend. There will be no one to look after them." 

All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, is attaining its 
aim to prevent delinquent behavior by boys and girls 
in an underprivileged urban area. Its child-welfare 
clinic sponsored a scientific survey of 1,200 children from 
the viewpoint of their physical, mental, social and spir- 
itual needs. A study of the first 200 youngsters uncovered 
1,154 personal problems, 586 of which were solved within 
a year. 

Halsted Institutional Church.— The impact of this 
religious enterprise is credited with having so decreased 
crime and juvenile delinquency in Chicago's "bloody 
twentieth ward" during the past decade that the city 
authorities closed the Canalport Police Station, about 
two blocks from the church. Out of Halsted Street 
Church has come a host of honorable citizens. 

Morgan Memorial Church, mother of American 
Goodwill Industries, which are now functioning in so 
many cities, redeemed Boston's South End, once a red- 
light district, honeycombed with vice and crime. During 
his twenty years of personal contact with inmates of the 
Charles Street Jail, where he met hundreds of boys from 
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that section of the city, the chaplain found only three 
who had ever been actively identified with the social- 
service program of Morgan Memorial. 

Church of All Nations, New York City.— In density 
of population and number of children this area ranks 
among the highest, yet the juvenile delinquency ratio 
is sixth in that city. The Church of All Nations and 
allied agencies are the major factors in this achievement. 
Its twenty-eight clubs for boys and girls represent twelve 
distinct nationalities, each unit under the direction of a 
Christian leader. 

Were contributions to home missions decreased or 
discontinued an overwhelming proportion of Christian 
churches of all denominations, functioning in sparsely 
settled rural regions and congested city centers, where the 
need for social and spiritual guidance is so great, would 
close or suffer tragic curtailment of their work. Mil- 
lions of children, representing many racial and national 
backgrounds, would suddenly be deprived of church 
privileges, Sunday and daily vacation Bible schools, week- 
day religious instruction, club and class work, and related 
activities. 




III. Pioneers o£ Faith and Practice 



MERICAN missionary annals are replete with heroic 



personalities, who remind us of daring enterprises 
and heart-warming accomplishments. Their service 
records enrich the honor rolls of church and state, whose 
interlocking interests are recognized and acknowledged. 

Heroic personalities were identified with the Methodist 
movement in America. Space limitations permit the 
mention of only a few names that loom large in this 
gallery of notables: Francis Asbury, pioneer circuit rider 
of American Methodism; Freeborn Garrettson, fruitful 
evangelist, the "Paul Revere" who summoned early 
Methodist itinerants to the Baltimore Christmas Confer- 
ence in 1784, when the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized; William McKendree, first American-born 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who inspired 
Kentucky's great revival; John Stewart and Joshua Soule, 
who initiated organized missions in American Meth- 
odism; Peter Cartwright, militant messenger to the then- 
untamed Middle West; Jason Lee, "father of American 
Oregon"; William Taylor, spiritual forty-niner, spec- 
tacular evangelist of California's gold-rush period; and 
others of similar character, caliber and purpose in life. 

Francis Asbury, early American Methodism's "prophet 
of the wilderness," actually outrode John Wesley. Dur- 
ing the forty-five years of his fruitful itinerancy and 
Christian leadership in this country, Asbury traveled 
about 275,000 miles over rough trails, beset with difficul- 
ties and dangers on every hand, enduring hardships as "a 
good soldier of Christ Jesus." Following the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784 and his 
election to the episcopacy, Bishop Asbury traveled 
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throughout the connection, espousing bachelorhood and 
poverty in order to devote his time and strength to mis- 
sionary and administrative activities. At the time of 
Asbury's advent on the scene in 1771, Methodism had 
only a handful of missionaries and about 600 members 
of societies; when the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized, in 1784, there were 83 preachers and about 
15,000 members; at the time of Asbury's death, in 1816, 
Methodism had become a going concern, with 700 or- 
dained ministers and more than 200,000 members. 




Ordination of Francis Asbury 



John Stewart.— On a certain Sunday in 1814, two 
years before Francis Asbury died, a disconsolate Negro, 
strolling the streets of Marietta, Ohio, and contemplat- 
ing suicide, was lured into a Methodist chapel. Wend- 
ing his way to the mourner's bench, John Stewart gained 
a consciousness of conversion, peace of mind and heart. 
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An inner urge to become an itinerant missionary sent 
him forth, like the first disciples, seeking service oppor- 
tunities. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, John 
Stewart found his way to the Wyandot Indian encamp- 
ment at Upper Sandusky. The signal success of his mis- 
sion attracted the attention of Methodist leaders, who 
began to think of the possibility of organized missionary 
procedure. The Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1819 and 
accorded official recognition by the General Conference 
of 1820. The story of John Stewart's remarkable rela- 
tionship to organized Methodist missions was rehearsed 
by Bishop Thomas A. Morris at the General Conference 
of 1864. 

Jason Lee, "father of American Oregon."— That is 
the significant tribute of a great state to the memory of 
this missionary hero, whose portrait hangs back of the 
speaker's chair in the Oregon assembly chamber at Salem. 
The centennial celebration of Jason Lee's romantic 
achievement was featured in 1934 by a Boston-to-Salem 
covered-wagon trip over the old Oregon trail. The 
journey was sponsored by the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. 

On a wintry day in the early thirties, one Flathead and 
two Nez Perce Indians from the Pacific Northwest ap- 
peared in Saint Louis, Missouri, seeking knowledge con- 
cerning the white man's God and wanting a copy of the 
"Book of Heaven," which trappers and traders had told 
them something about. General William Clark, govern- 
ment Indian agent, received these Indians kindly and 
entertained them generously, but failed to satisfy their 
expectations. When the time for departure arrived, 
their spokesman thanked his white brothers for all the 
kindnesses received but voiced his disappointment over 
the apparent failure of their quest. After a realistic 
description of the trials of the long trail and the super- 
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stition of his people, the speaker made an impressive 
appeal for substantial service toward the spiritual en- 
lightenment of the Indians that dwelt in the wigwams 
of the Oregon country. 

Among those who saw those Indians and heard their 
story was William Walker, Jr., a Methodist Wyandot 
Indian who had been converted by the Negro, John 
Stewart, and was temporarily in Saint Louis on a govern- 
mental mission. William Walker, Jr., wrote an urgent 
letter to G. P. Disosway, of New York City, in January, 
1833, which was published in the March 1 issue of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion's Herald. It 
aroused President Wilbur Fisk, of Wesleyan University, 
and resulted in the call of Jason Lee, a former student of 
his at Wilbraham Academy, to head America's first trans- 
continental mission to Oregon. 

Traveling overland to Pittsburgh, then by boat down 
the Ohio River, and holding many meetings en route, 
Jason Lee reached the trading-post city of Saint Louis 
on March 31, 1834. He was accompanied by Cyrus 
Shepard, of Lynn, Massachusetts, destined to become 
Oregon's educational pioneer; and Daniel Lee, a favorite 
nephew, who also acquitted himself creditably. These 
missionary argonauts and trail blazers started westward 
on April 28, 1834, from Independence, Missouri, with the 
cavalcade of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth. Making a 
stop at Fort Hall, Idaho, on July 27, Lee conducted the 
first formal evangelical religious service in the vast 
interior lying west of the Rocky Mountains. The con- 
gregation consisted of about sixty persons— thirty Indians 
plus members of the Wyeth party and some French- 
Canadian trappers. 

By September 1 Jason Lee and his companions reached 
the Columbia River and on September 15, 1834, at 3 
P. M., the barge bearing them landed at Fort Vancouver. 
With the cooperation of Dr. John McLoughlin, they 
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explored the Willamette Valley for a suitable mission 
site. One was found near the present location of Salem, 
Oregon, where the first building was erected, and a mis- 
sionary program begun. Then followed expansions of 
activity, the establishment of a series of mission centers, 
a readjustment of original plans so as to specialize in 
Christian service among white settlers, and governmental 
contacts that resulted in the validation of the United 
States' claim to the Oregon country. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt voiced this appraisal of 
American Methodist pioneers: 

"The whole country is under a debt of gratitude to the 
Methodist circuit riders, pioneer preachers, whose move- 
ment westward kept pace with the movement of the 
frontier; who shared all the hardships in the life of the 
frontiersman, ministering to his spiritual needs and seeing 
to it that the material cares and grinding poverty of his 
life . did not wholly quench the divine fire within his 
soul." 




A First American Methodist 
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IV. Growing Crops and Christians 



CERTAIN distinctive groupings of our country's fifty- 
three per cent of unchurched people are classified 
by Elizabeth R. Hooker, of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research: dry-farming sections of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, embracing more territory than the 
combined areas of New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, have a rural population of 807,000, of whom 
seventy per cent are unrelated to the church; grazing 
sections of the Rocky Mountain, Cascade, and Sierra 
range regions contain 110 rural counties with 619,000 
residents, barely one-fifth of whom are identified with 
the church; 120,000 square miles of cut-over forest lands 
contiguous to the Great Lakes and in the Pacific North- 
west number more than 1,165,000 inhabitants, seven- 
eighths of whom have Protestant traditions, but an over- 
whelming majority of them are strangers to the house of 
God; seventy-nine Western mountain counties, covering 
an area of 173,052 square miles and embracing a popula- 
tion of about 424,000, count a ratio of church attendants. 
Catholic and Protestant, of only twelve in each thou- 
sand. 

More than one-third of our American farmers and 
rural town residents are now in the definitely disadvan- 
taged, "ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished" class, which 
includes great groups of suffering sharecroppers, low- 
income renters, migrant farmers and agricultural work- 
ers, scattered country folk and "dust-bowl refugees" who 
lack the salient essentials of life: libraries, medical care, 
sanitation, adequate social contacts and activities. Direc- 
tor Thomas Alfred Tripp, of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Board of Home Missions, suggests the following 
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solution to the problem of evangelism among our dis- 
advantaged rural people: 

1— Protestantism must rise above its cultural provin- 
cialism to win people who have lost their morale; it must 
be more inclusive than a Rotary club, bridge club, or 
farm bureau; it must foster a theology that transcends 
economic and political prejudices and stress social and 
rural education to lift the economic status, cultural 
standards, and religious appreciation of the masses in 
town and country by giving them a better economic base 
and a more modern outlook. 

2— We must learn to talk the language of those who 
lack our culture and morale, not limit ourselves to a 
message for the optimistic and successful; to hold effec- 
tive fellowship with farm hands, sharecroppers, low- 
income renters, poor land owners, "reliefers" and other 
dwellers in rural slums. It is our failure to solve the 
economic and cultural, as well as spiritual problems of 
rural life, which creates the mutually extremist sects that 
cumber the ground. 

Country community conditions, as well as purely per- 
sonal problems and possibilities, are of vital concern to 
the Christian church. Christianity has an interest in 
everything that pertains to human welfare. For many 
years maintenance of the traditional preaching service 
and Sunday school was conceived to be the chief func- 
tion and, in hundreds of instances, the total task of the 
rural church. The consciousness of a responsibility that 
embraces religious education, spiritual culture, economic 
and social service, buttressed by specialized training for 
town and country ministers, is a comparatively recent 
development, fostered by American missionary agencies. 

The fact that the proportion of children is consider- 
ably greater in rural areas than in cities is of significance 
to the church, both because of the present opportunity 
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offered by young life and because rural America is thus 
making a disproportionately large contribution to the 
future population of the country. Using 100 as the 
normal ratio of children to adults which would provide 
for an exact replacement of population, the birth rate 
on farms is 169 per cent and in rural villages 137 per 
cent. In cities of more than 100,000 population, the 
measurement drops to 75 per cent. 




They Live on a Small Island off the Atlantic Coast 

Interdenominational cooperation in the field of home 
missions, particularly in rural regions, is imperative to 
genuine Christian progress. Missionary agencies are 
committed to the principle and practice of church 
comity, the cultivation of cooperative opportunities, 
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and the development of joint home-missionary enter- 
prises which have become an actuality. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America records 
more than thirty years of service in marshaling the com- 
bined strength of our Protestant communions toward the 
realization of salient religious and social objectives. The 
Home Missions Council of North America, embracing 
twenty-seven constituent and as many affiliated denomi- 
national bodies, renders an invaluable service in the 
sphere of Christian cooperation. Methodism's mission- 
ary agencies sustain constituent relationships to both the 
Federal and Home Missions Councils. 

Space restrictions permit only a limited list of specific 
interdenominational exhibits: (1) Board for Christian 
Work in Santo Domingo; (2) Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America; (3) Council on Spanish-Speaking 
Work in the Southwest; (4) Bureau of Church Architec- 
ture; (5) Training Schools for Town and Country Min- 
isters; (6) Commission on Interracial Relations in the 
United States; (7) Directors of Religious Education in 
Government Indian Schools; (8) Missionary projects 
sponsored by two or more communions: (a) Alaska: 
territorial allocations; federated churches at Nome and 
Hyder; (b) Puerto Rico: territorial allocations; Union 
Evangelical Seminary; Union Church in San Juan; (c) 
United States: Rabun Gap, Georgia; Radburn, New 
Jersey; Boulder City, Nevada; Grand Coulee Dam, 
Wash.; Bonneville Dam, Oregon; Norris Dam, Tenn. 

Modern rural-service objectives include the following 
major items: sympathetic understanding and construc- 
tive interpretation of the economic bases and problems 
of rural-community life; transmutation of economic and 
social relationships into spiritual values; enlistment of 
an educated, thoroughly consecrated and trained Chris- 
tian leadership; development of an adequate rural 
community-life program, buttressed by sound religious 
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convictions and activities; adjustments that insure chal- 
lenging service opportunities and satisfactory support to 
effective rural missionaries; provision for an effective 
religious ministry to neglected rural regions; exaltation 
of Jesus Christ and his way of life. 

America's most fertile field, from the viewpoint of con- 
structive citizenship and productive Christianity, has 
been her rural regions. Most of America's outstanding 
Christian, commercial, and political leadership was grown 
on the farm. Home missions cannot afford to fail in the 
country, for the superstructure of both church and state 
would be undermined. Indifference to the social and 
spiritual needs of our rural districts is suicidal; a deter- 
mination more faithfully to shepherd our country peo- 
ple is far-sighted wisdom. 




V. Ministering to the Multitude 




ITY census records remind us that the United States 
is rapidly becoming a nation of cities; that ultra- 



urbanization is a characteristic trend of the times. Dur- 
ing the last 125 years the number of American cities with 
a population of 25,000 has increased from four to nearly 
four hundred. We now have nearly one hundred cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more. From 1900 to 
1930 our urban dwellers increased from 40 to 56.2 per 
cent and in some states they range as high as 90 per cent. 



. POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: 1790 TO 1940 







Increase Over 






Preceding Census 


Census Year 


Population 










Number 


Percent 


1940 


131,669,275 


8,894,229 


7.2 


1930 


122,775,046 


17,064,426 


16.1 


1920 


105,710,620 


13,738,354 


14.9 


1910 


91,972,266 


15,977,691 


21.0 


1900 


75,994,675 


13,046,861 


20.7 


1890 


62,947,714 


12,791,931 


25.5 


1880 


50,155,783 


10,337,334 


26.0 


1870 


39,818,449 


8,375,128 


26.6 


1860 


31,443,321 


8,251,445 


35.6 


1850 


23,191,876 


6,122,423 


35.9 


1840 


17,069,453 


4,203,433 


32.7 


1830 


12,866,020 


3,227,567 


33.5 


1820 


9,638,453 


2,398,572 


33.1 


1810 


7,239,881 


1,931,398 


36.4 


1800 


5,308,483 


1,379,269 


35.1 


1790 


3,929,214 
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Our population status is illuminating: 

Foreign white stock: by origin, 38,727,593; by birth, 
13,366,407. Of the 13,366,407 foreign-born whites, 10,- 
400,000 are more than twenty-one years of age, and 
fifty per cent are home owners; 7,627,436 are naturalized 
citizens, while 1,218,416 have taken out their first papers. 
The assumption is that most of the 5,000,000 aliens now 
sojourning in the United States will eventually return 
to their native countries. In 1932, including 30,000 
deportations, 300,000 foreign-born white people went 
back to their respective fatherlands, while only 40,000 of 
those admitted to the United States can qualify for 
American citizenship. 

New York City Population 



YEAR TOTALS 

1926 (City's Estimate) 6,450,819 

1927 " 6,578,603 

1928 " 6,706,737 

1929 " 6,834,521 

1930 (U. S. Census) , 6,930,446 

1931 (City's Estimate) 7,090,089 

1932 " 7,218,223 

1933 " 7,346,007 

1934 " 7,473,791 

1935 " 7,601,575 



The foreign born in New York City in 1930 totaled 
2,358,686 (foreign-born whites, 2,293,400). Of the for- 
eign-born whites, Russia had furnished 442,431; Italy, 
440,250; Poland 238,339; Germany, 237,588; Irish Free 
State, 192,810; Austria, 127,169; England, 78,003; Hun- 
gary, 59,883. 

The importance of the city is aptly illustrated by the 
claim that New York City elects not only its own mayor 
but also the governor of that state and even the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. The city is a strategic center 
where the contrasts of life are sharply drawn; where the 
struggle for existence is intense; where business com- 
petitions are keen; where personal, social, and political 
problems are subtle and tempting; where the mob, in its 
frenzy, frequently clamors for the destruction of its only 
possible saviour. 




A Goodwill Worker 



The challenge of the city is twofold: it is one of the 
most intricate problems and wonderful opportunities 
confronting the church of Christ. It ought to stir the 
imagination of missionary-minded people. The great- 
ness of the task is an inspiration and a prophecy of pos- 
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sibilities. Here, "where cross the crowded ways of life," 
is a chance to develop a truly heroic type of Christian 
leadership, to demonstrate the limitless resources of God's 
saving grace and keeping power. Jerusalem, the scene of 
our Saviour's utmost humiliation, sacrifice, and suffer- 
ing, witnessed the final triumph of our resurrected Lord 
and became Christianity's first great center to radiate 
positive spiritual forces throughout the world. The 
twentieth-century city problem may be intricate, but it 
can be solved by the gospel of Christ personified by con- 
secrated Christians. 

A banner mission field for Christianity in this country 
from the viewpoint of social and spiritual urgency is the 
large city. In addition to the usual issues faced by mis- 
sionary agencies in every populous center, cities of this 
Western world are compelled to reckon with an annual 
influx of aliens from all parts of the planet. Inadequate 
housing and playground facilities, slum sections and un- 
sanitary community conditions, economic and political 
exploitation, juvenile delinquency and adult lawless- 
ness, racial assumptions and animosities add to the 
intricacy of the city problem for both church and state. 

The perennial problem that confronts the church of 
Christ in every community, rural or urban, is the problem 
of the people, their environments and relationships, 
coupled with the actualities of sin and selfishness. Num- 
bers, racial issues, economic and social situations, add to 
its complexity. In the final analysis, however, it is the 
same old heroic struggle to woo and win the hearts of 
men from the call of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Christian forces, dynamic with faith in God and the im- 
measurable possibilities of human redemption and char- 
acter enrichment, have formed the habit of spelling 
problem with the letters of opportunity. The city 
problem must be solved by the Christian church, united 
and strong-armed, reaching every quarter of our great 



municipalities with a message that throbs with vitahty 
and hope for mankind. 

Typical exhibits: 

1. Epworth Community Church, located in the oldest 
section of Denver, Colorado, is an exhibit of construc- 
tive home-missionary service. This congested area of 
broken homes and socially destructive saloons was so 
lawless that twenty-nine churches closed their doors and 
moved to better parts of the city. An amazing trans- 
formation of community life and spirit has been 
wrought by the social-service program, with its basic 
spiritual emphases, of this church. This section is now 
one of the freest from juvenile delinquency of any in 
Denver. 

2. Fifth Street Community Center, Philadelphia, 
within a few squares of Independence Hall, is a function- 
ing League of Nations. It is the resurrected Fifth Street 
Temple, largely dormant for eighteen years on account 
of changing constituencies. Centenary resources and the 
superb leadership of Maurice Levit, a Jewish Christian 
missionary who has devoted twenty productive years to 
the glorious gospel task of fusing the representatives 
from thirty-three different nationalities into convincing 
composites of constructive citizenship, made it possible 
for Methodism to grip that supposedly hopeless situation 
and to render a remarkable service to one of America's 
most polyglot communities. 

3. The Gospel of Good WiLL.-From 1918-1938, 
Methodism's missionary investment in Goodwill Ii;idus- 
tries (promotion, maintenance, and buildings) was a 
little more than $1,000,000. An additional amount of 
approximately |725,000 was donated toward maintenance 
and buildings for religious and social-service programs in 
churches and settlements associated with Goodwill Indus- 
tries. The Goodwill Industries were mothered by Mor- 
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gan Memorial Church of Boston. They are now operat- 
ing in about 100 cities in the United States. 

Financial Record of Twenty Years 



Income from sale of reconditioned merchan- 
dise in Goodwill stores, sale of rags, paper 
and other salvage and other industrial 
activities 140,318,477 

Income raised locally through Community 

Chests, direct donations, and subsidies. . . . 8,057,172 

Total income raised locally from current 

operations and service 48,375,649 

Opportunity wages paid to physically, men- 
tally and socially handicapped persons em- 
ployed in Goodwill Industries 24,321,216 

Service wages paid to helpers 7,327,930 

Other operating expenses, including supplies, 
rents, heat, light, repairs, insurance, inter- 
est, etc 15,715,649 

Net worth of buildings and equipment owned 

by local Goodwill Industries 3,906,551 



Methodism's social ideals, formulated by the General 
Conference of 1908, modified and reaffirmed by every 
later quadrennial gathering, embrace the following 
clear-cut declarations: (1) equal rights and justice for 
all men in all stations of life; (2) family protection by the 
single standard of purity, regulation of marriage, and 
proper housing; (3) adequate physical and moral safe- 
guards for women toilers; (4) an unhampered develop- 
ment of opportunity for every child and abolition of 
child labor; (5) the right of employees and employers 
alike to organize, and adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes; (6) the application 
of Christian principles to the acquisition and use of 
property. 
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VI. Christianity and Colored 
Constituencies 



THE tragic background of Negro history in America 
is one of the blackest blots on the record of modern 
civilization. Slavery and suppression have haunted the 
footsteps of the American Negro and left more scars 
upon him than the twentieth century will be able to 
obliterate. Negro spirituals, the jest of the thoughtless, 
voice the anguish of a race of suffering souls, ruthlessly 
bereft of every essential human heritage except an un- 
quenchable faith in God and eternal justice. 

The patriotic devotion of the American Negro is an 
inspiration. No Negro ever stained the Stars and 
Stripes with disloyalty. Among the limited list of traitors 
to this country, there is not a single Negro soldier. 
Crispus Attucks, a Negro, was one of the first to make 
the supreme sacrifice upon the altar of that American 
liberty which was denied to his own race for so many 
heartbreaking years. Negroes have served creditably in 
every one of this country's major military conflicts: Revo- 
lutionary, Civil, Spanish-American, and World Wars. 

Destructive discriminations, economic and social, suf- 
fered by the American Negro during and since slavery, 
beggar description. Recent revelations of this sort, 
aggravated by the depression, stir the souls of Christian 
statesmen with indignation. Even our well-intentioned 
National Industrial Recovery Act, in many instances, 
actually increased rather than lessened the economic 
burden of the black men. 

Bishop W. A. C. Hughes, former director of Meth- 
odist Work Among Negro Americans, declared: "A study 
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of the labor situation, as it affects Negro workers, re- 
veals that they were discharged in numbers where the 
Recovery Act codes forced upon employers shorter hours 
of labor and increased pay. With organized labor direct- 
ing the fortunes of the American workingman and at the 
same time excluding Negroes from twenty-four national 
trade unions and giving but meager opportunities to 
them in unions to which they are admitted, the benefits 
to accrue to the Negro workman under our Recovery 
Act were not very promising." 

Negro religious and social-service activities bulk large 
in the program of home missions. Methodism's inter- 
est in the welfare of the Negro race is historic. As early 
as 1758, John Wesley baptized two Negro converts from 
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Antigua. One member of that memorable first Ameri- 
can Methodist congregation of five, assembled in Philip 
Embury's New York City home in 1766, was Betty, a 
Negro maiden. When the Methodist Episcopal Church 
became a going concern in 1816, with 700 ordained min- 
isters and 214,235 members, her Negro communicants 
numbered 42,304. John Stewart, a Negro, converted 
William Walker, an Indian, whose missionary appeal in 
behalf of the Flathead and Nez Perce Indians in the 
Oregon country resulted in the first transcontinental 
missionary enterprise in the history of America. 

Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation closed the Negro- 
slave chapter of American history. Immediately there- 
after, Methodists and other boards of home missions 
sought to serve freedmen within our borders by pro- 
viding an adequate cultural and spiritual foundation for 
effective citizenship. Scores of mission churches, schools, 
and philanthropic projects for Southern Negroes were 
established and fostered on the justifiable assumption 
that the American Negro could, if granted a fair oppor- 
tunity, win for himself and family a proper place in the 
economic and social, as well as the religious life of this 
country. Such home-missionary investments have yielded 
astonishing dividends. The American Negro has writ- 
ten the most amazing chapter of racial progress in the 
annals of mankind. 

Methodist Negro members in all branches of Meth- 
odism now number 1,756,714. To determine the con- 
stituency multiply that figure by two and a half, and the 
grand total is 4,391,785 Negroes of Methodist persuasion. 
Since the Civil War, the Methodist Church has recog- 
nized in its colored constituencies a major home-mission- 
ary responsibility. To uplift a people who for several 
generations were subjected to the worst type of servitude 
known to humanity, is a herculean task. 

Successive General Conferences of the Methodist 
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Church declared: "We stand . . . for the right of all 
men to the opportunity of self-maintenance, safeguard- 
ing this right against encroachments of every kind; and 
for the protection of workers from the hardships of en- 
forced unemployment." The present plight of America's 
Negro constituency reveals a situation that Methodism's 
social creed says must be faced. Conditions that break 
the morale of one-tenth of our American population, 
increase its poverty, threaten the stability of its family 
life, and weaken its churches, constitute a major home- 
missions challenge. A loyal people ask for economic 
and social security in American life and a chance to 
earn, with others and in like proportion, that which their 
capacity warrants. 

Earning a Living. The Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
October 4, 1938, printed the following editorial: 

"Sugar cane is harvested today as in 1795, when Etienne 
De Bore cut the first commercial crop on his Louisiana 
plantation. For more than a century the job has been 
done laboriously by hand, partly because the land where 
sugar grows is likely to be too muddy for machines. 

"The United States Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing has been contemplating development of a mechanical 
harvester for sugar cane. An individual inventor, owner 
of 5,000 acres, got ahead of the government engineers by 
building a machine, costing |500, which can cut as much 
sugar cane per hour as fifty or sixty hand workers. 

"First the mechanical cotton picker threatened the 
livelihood of manual laborers down south. Now a sugar 
harvesting machine promises to put thousands out of 
work. The deep South is the Nation's most acute eco- 
nomic problem. Its great colored population is steadily 
being deprived of occupations which formerly supported 
it. What is to be done with these displaced and out- 
moded workers?" 
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Rural Housing. The United States Department of 
Agriculture says: "It is conservatively estimated that one- 
third of the farm families of the nation are living on 
standards so low as to make them slum families. 

"Thirteen million farm persons are living in what may 
be termed 'slum houses'; 1,700,000 families live on in; 
comes below $600; 900,000 on less than $400 and 400,- 
000 families on less than $250. You will find practically 
all of these last two income groups among the Appa- 
lachian (mountain whites) and cotton-belt (Negro) 
groups." 

Schools of practical methods for town and country pas- 
tors are promoted by the Department of Negro Work, for 
the training of Negro ministers. Including the Sunday- 
school and the church constituencies, approximately two 
hundred thousand people are being benefited by the 
training these ministers have been given in church 
administration, the training of youth, social and eco- 
nomic community values, preaching and pastoral care, 
with special emphasis on evangelism. 

No feature of our missionary program yields larger 
returns for the amount invested than Summer Schools 
for Pastors. Four hundred fifty-seven pastors were in 
attendance in 1939, and the cost of promoting the work, 
which involves expense of travel for members of the 
faculty, honoraria (incidental expenses of men who serve 
us), literature, board for pastors and faculty, and dormi- 
tory service, averages only $9.22 per man. 
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VII. Old Spain In New America 



SPANISH impacts upon America have been phe- 
nomenal. The Spanish flag once floated over more 
territory than that of any other nation. Notwithstand- 
ing the loss of practically all of her colonial possessions 
in the Western hemisphere, the influence of Spain on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean is evident from the fact that 
in Central and South America alone approximately 50,- 
000,000 people still speak Spanish and recognize it as 
their official language. 

Early North American history is dominated by Span- 
ish exploration and missionary activities. America really 
began in what is now the Southwestern section of the 
United States rather than at Plymouth Rock. In 1539- 
1540, Friar Marcos and Corona do found a well-estab- 
lished Indian civilization in that territory. Thirteen 
years before Saint Augustine, Florida, was founded, the 
King of Spain chartered the pueblo of Tucson, Arizona. 
In 1598 Spaniards established a colony near Santa Fe, 
where the oldest American house is still pointed out to 
tourists. Florida, Texas, and the Southwest Territory, 
acquired by the United States in 1819, 1845, and 1848, 
respectively, were overwhelmingly Spanish. 

In the United States, Latin Americans now number 
more than 2,500,000. That total is not decreasing. Ap- 
proximately 126,000 Mexican babies are born beneath 
the Stars and Stripes every year. The majority of New 
Mexico's present population is Indian and Spanish; in 
Arizona it is about fifty-fifty. California claims a Latin 
American contingent of 400,000, locating 140,000 of them 
in Los Angeles. Despite the recent exodus more Mexican 
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babies were bom in California in one year than the total 
number of Mexicans returning to their fatherland. 
These people are not all foreigners; in numerous instances 
their fathers were in this country long before the advent 
of our forefathers. Xhe Santa Fe church is four cen- 
turies old. 

. Our Latin American Mission has a romantic back- 
ground. In 1853, an itinerating Methodist missionary 
named Nicholson visited a rural community near Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where he presented a Bible to 
Don Ambrosio Gonzales, who became the first Protestant 
missionary in the Southwest. Ambrosio, his grandson, a 
product of Harwood School, heard and heeded the call 
to Christian service. With his equally talented wife he 
worked in many centers throughout New Mexico and 
California until his death in 1924. 

The Plaza Community Center was started in Los 
Angeles by a group of young people in a one-room cheer- 
less hall on a blind and dirty street. The work has grown 
to vast proportions and now occupies a valuable site, 
easily visible to travelers arriving at the eleven-million- 
dollar Union Station. A Board representative said re- 
cently: "When I came out of the beautiful Union Station, 
directly across the street I saw Plaza Community Center, 
where united Methodism now has its headquarters. Soon 
I was here in the crowded clinic, the welfare rooms, and 
then in the fine Mexican church whose program expands 
every week. My mind went back to those appeals made 
to our Board in the past, which were referred to by some 
as a beautiful picture and by others as a 'great location 
and idea, but really financially impossible.' All are now 
being realized." 

In Santa Monica, California, Pastor Alfonso Sanchez 
holds Sunday-afternoon gatherings for Mexicans at which 
civic, cultural, and religious topics are discussed, with 
inspirational features added to the program. A twenty- 
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acre tract was leased. Friends and civic agencies pro- 
vided tools, water, and other aids to improve forty-one 
"little farms," from which vegetables, fruits, and other 
necessities were provided for Mexican families and for 
hospital use. 

Seneca B. Garcia was summoned from his missionary 
work in New Mexico and Arizona to become a pastor in 
Denver. He now has a membership of over 500, with 
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nearly as many enrolled in the Sunday school. He con- 
ducts an effective welfare program, dispensing barrels of 
milk daily. His father used to be pastor in Dona Ana, 
New Mexico. From that little mission, founded by Dr. 
Thomas Harwood, have gone eight ministers. 
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Francisco Quintanilla was for four years a captain in 
Pancho Villa's Mexican bandit army. While in Pasa- 
dena, California, seeking medical treatment for a shat- 
tered knee, Quintanilla was attracted to a Spanish-speak- 
ing Methodist mission and soundly converted. He is 
now our pastor at Watts, California, one of the most, 
productive churches in the Latin American Mission, 
with a membership of over three hundred, and as large 
an enrollment in his church school. 

The Latin American Mission selves in nine states an 
area equal to twenty-five Pennsylvanias. 

These states have 1,313,343 Mexicans and 700,000 other 
Latin Americans., In 1939 there was a 30 per cent gain 
in daily vacation Bible schools with a 50 per cent gain 
in numbers enrolled, totaling 930. The number enrolled 
in English and Spanish classes, conducted by our pastors 
and volunteer workers, increased ten-fold. Fifty-nine 
were sent to Christian colleges and schools, an increase of 
five Sunday schools and gains were noted in both prepara- 
tory and full membership. Discrimination against aliens 
and extremely hard times for our Latin Americans nearly 
paralyzed their resources, but not their Christian gen- 
erosity. The workers reported 442 conversions and 324 
baptisms during 1940. They helped 12,218 persons, 
mostly heads of families, by securing employment for 
them and some relief from sickness and need. 

The Latin American Mission now has 4,900 members 
and 5,600 adherents. The 52 Sunday schools enroll over 
5,000. There are 1,640 Leaguers, 190 tithers, 650 Ladies' 
Aid Societies, and 271 Brotherhood members. This 
achievement within twenty-five years is equal to the first 
quarter of a century of John Wesley's movement after 
Aldersgate. 

The North American Home Missions Congress, meet- 
ing December 1-5, 1930, in Washington, D. C, issued this 
challenge to American home-missions agencies minister- 
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ing to the Spanish-speaking population of the United 
States: 

"The 375 Mexican evangelical churches in the United 
States have over 30,000 members. They give over |150,- 
000 on their budget annually. Spanish-speaking churches 
will be necessary for many years to come. The prepara- 
tion of bilingual leaders is increasingly imperative. 
Constituent boards should make a careful evaluation of 
their various projects with a view toward an adjustment 
of budget appropriations in a way that will more ade- 
quately meet the challenge of Mexican and other Span- 
ish-speaking work." 

Dr. E. S. Bogardus, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, says: "It is my definite conviction that the two 
most outstanding home-missionary problems and oppor- 
tunities among exceptional groups are: first, the Negroes; 
second, the Mexicans. We cannot escape this respon- 
sibility." 

Figures cannot measure all the results. Just imagine 
the far-reaching influence of the work of the Latin 
American Mission. Picture in four years, 390,756 con- 
tacts by workers, and 87,988 folk "helped to help them- 
selves," 1,521,251 in church services, many for the first 
time, 171,493 visits, 3,902 decisions for the better way, 
$65,700 contributed, not to mention the "silent mission- 
aries" of 258,139 leaflets and 5,863 copies of the Word of 
God sold and placed. 
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VIII . The American Melting-Pot 



AN irresistible lure of the land and wide-open gates 
x\ brought millions of immigrants to the United 
States. Eventually the assimilation problem became so 
acute that the enactment of the present rather drastic 
immigration laws and quota limitations was deemed 
essential to national stability. 

The population of the United States changes. It is a 
far cry from America's seventeenth-century Pilgrims of 
Plymouth Rock to her twentieth-century composite 
citizenry; from predominantly Teutonic to prolifically 
Slavic immigrations. Since 1821, immigration has fur- 
nished one-fourth of this nation's population. From 
1882 to 1892, five million strangers thronged through 
our ports of entry. By 1900, the tide of immigration had 
assumed alarming proportions, averaging a million an- 
nually. From 1925 to 1930, the annual average of immi- 
grants dropped to less than 300,000, and the current 
influx of aliens is constantly diminishing. 

Bureau of Immigration statistics reveal a reversal of 
immigration and emigration tides in recent years. The 
latest information indicates that ten are leaving the 
United States for every three admitted. 

Immigrant enrichments of American life are exceed- 
ingly noteworthy. In many worthy fields of activity- 
art, education, economics, music, philanthropy, science, 
social service, statesmanship, religion— citizens of foreign 
extraction have registered constructively and effectively. 

The United States has a composite citizenry, made pos- 
sible by an international blood stream. Calvin Coolidge 
declared: "Whether one traces his Americanism back 
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three centuries to the Mayflower or three years to the 
steerage is not half so important as whether his Ameri- 
canism of today is genuine. No matter on what crafts 
we came here, we are now all in the same boat." 
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America's melting-pot functions and, under Christian 
auspices, the fusion of racial representatives is producing 
a composite Christian citizenry: on a certain Sunday 
afternoon at Astoria, Long Island, the American-born 
son of a Russian father and a German mother married an 
Irish girl, in our Italian Methodist Church; on Staten 
Island, our Italian Methodist congregation sings the 
Songs of Zion in four or five different languages; at Port- 
land, Maine, our Italian Methodists broadcast in two 
languages, every Sunday morning; our Philadelphia 
Fifth Street Community Center ministers to a composite 
congregation of thirty-three nationalities; a roll call of 
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communicants at any one of our Churches of All Nations, 
sounds like the roster of the League of Nations. Chris- 
tianity's attitude toward, interest in, love for and min- 
istry to these national and family racial groups, resident 
in and potential citizens of this country, will determine 
both the character and the quality of future American 
citizenship. 

This land of freedom and security, marred by eco- 
nomic and social injustice, racial antagonisms and dis- 
criminations, city slums and sweatshops, is the common 
heritage of more than 130,000,000 people, embracing 
many nationalities. A saner and sounder individual and 
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collective life must emerge from this period of economic 
and social uncertainty, permanent values must be sal- 
vaged from today's testings, or we shall face a sorrier 
world tomorrow. 
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"The Nation That Was Born Christian" is a char- 
acterization of this country, wliose first representative 
assembly was housed by a Christian Church in old James- 
town, Virginia, where a monument marks that historic 
spot. When the colonists were threatened with starva- 
tion, and the day designated for fasting and prayer was 
suddenly transformed into a time of feasting and rejoic- 
ing by the gratefully acknowledged providence of God, 
Governor William Bradford of Plymouth Colony issued 
the first call in the history of our Western Hemisphere 
for a general thanksgiving observance. 

October 3, 1789, President George Washington released 
the first of our long series of National Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamations, pledging the affection and loyalty of 
this New World Republic to Almighty God, saying: "It 
is the duty of all nations to acknowledge the providence 
of Almighty God, to obey His will, to be grateful for His 
benefits, and humbly to implore His protection and 
favor . . . that great and glorious Being, who is the 
beneficent Author of all the good that was, and is, and 
is to come." 

In recent years, another President of the United States, 
Calvin Coolidge, voiced the validity of such a convic- 
tion in these words: "I do not know of any adequate 
support for our form of government, except that which 
comes from religion. The mere sharpening of the wits, 
the bare training of the intellect, the naked acquisition 
of science, while they greatly increase the power for good, 
likewise increase the power for evil. Intellectual growth, 
unaccompanied by moral and spiritual growth, will only 
add to our confusion." A dynamic conscience gave fiber 
and sinew to the colonization of America. 

Home Missions must take a vital part in the develop- 
ment of a democracy in which personal values, rather 
than the accident of birth, are to become paramount 
factors in our appraisal of citizenship. The Church of 
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Christ must determine, by the productiveness of its social 
as well as spiritual ministry, whether the ultimate one- 
hundred-per-cent American shall be a composite of 
Christian citizenship or a bundle of racial antipathies. 

Professor Edwin Lewis, of Drew University, touches 
the taproot of the situation in this significant statement:' 
"If Christ could have his way with men, there would be 
no industrial oppression, no hopeless little children, no 
cheerless old age, no grinding poverty, no fattening of the 
few on the toil of the many, no racial hatreds, no arma- 
ments, no false standards of judgment between man and 
man. Only as the race can make progress in this direc- 
tion can there be any hope of the future, and such 
progress depends entirely upon whether or not the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ are willing to leave the eternal 
fate of their souls in their Lord's hands, while they devote 
themselves to making his spirit operative in the world." 




Boys' Club in a Church of All Nations 
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IX. Pacific Basin Brotherhood 



THE Pacific basin's historic significance was empha- 
sized by the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt in 
this suggestive statement: "The Mediterranean era died 
with the discovery of America; the Atlantic era is now 
at its height; the Pacific era is destined to be the great- 
est of them all." If it be true that the Pacific basin is the 
place where the world's historic developments are to take 
place in the centuries immediately ahead, where hu- 
manity's fateful future is to be recorded, it behooves the 
Church of Christ to be alert enough to prepare for the 
solution of inevitable interracial problems by establish- 
ing a functioning Christianity in every strategic center of 
that area. 

Hawaii 

Political status and population.— By voluntary an- 
nexation, Hawaii became an American commonwealth 
on August 12, 1898. The 1940 census records a total 
population of 423, .830— an increase of only 14.9 per cent, 
as against an increase of 43.9 per cent during the pre- 
ceding decade. 

An examination of 1938 registration figures shows no 
racial group in Hawaii could elect one of its members 
to a Territory-wide office solely upon the basis of race. 
The 83,312 votes on the island are divided like this: 

Caucasian ancestry . 26,927 or 32.32% 

Japanese ancestry 23,777 or 28.54% 

Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian 22,256 or 26.72% 

Chinese ancestry 7,160 or 6.59% 

Korean, Filipino and other ancestry. . 3,192 or 3.83% 
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An experiment in American democracy.— Mainly 
Oriental in population but Occidental in government, 
education, economic and community activities, Hawaii 
has become an interracial laboratory of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the world as well as to the United States. 
Venerated Eastern cultures are being merged with West- 
ern institutions. Orientals and Occidentals, meeting on 
common gimmd, are learning to understand and trust 
one another, live and work together. Observant Chris- 
tian statesmen say that no more vital issue affects the 
future welfare of the whole Pacific basin than the domi- 
nance of moral and spiritual ideals among Hawaii's com- 
posite population. 

Methodism's great opportunity in the islands lies with 
Hawaiian youth, who need constructive guidance in the 
hour of their intellectual awakening and recognition of 
civic rights and responsibilities. More than half of 
Hawaii's Japanese are now American citizens, whose 
voting strength increases at the rate of one thousand a 
year. American citizens of Chinese ancestry who have 
reached their majority number more than three thou- 
sand. The bulk of Hawaii's Korean residents is Ameri- 
can-born. There are over sixty thousand Filipinos in 
Hawaii, mostly young people. In over one hundred 
centers on the four large islands of the group, our Hawaii 
Mission majors in social and spiritual service to these 
racial constituencies. 

Says Superintendent William H. Fry, who has com- 
pleted twenty-six years of service in Hawaii: "With two 
exceptions, all of our buildings and sites (28 churches, 22 
parsonages, 3 parish houses) were acquired during the 
past twenty-five years. Bishop James C. Baker baptized 
fifty-seven persons at Kahaluu, one evening. We have 
organized an interracial Mission Council. Hawaii is an 
experiment in democracy; a laboratory on interracial 
issues, touching the Orient and Occident. Nearly 19,000 
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persons have been baptized by our ministers, and about 
1450,000 has been raised toward self-support." 

Hawaii Mission Statistics for 1939: 

Preaching places, 118; missionaries, 53; membership, 
4,000; church school enrollment, 3,892; property value, 
$478,000; property improvements and local budget, |29,- 
357; World Service, |2,498. 

The Mainland 

Orientals in the United States, according to the 1930 
census, numbered 74,954 Chinese, 138,834 Japanese, and 
45,208 Filipinos, distributed as indicated in Table 1. 

In twenty-five typical cities they were distributed ac- 
cording to Table 2. The 1940 census report, available 
shortly, may reveal material classification and distribu- 
tion changes. 

Our second-generation Japanese, American citizens by 
right of birth, outnumber their foreign-born parents and 
relatives. Of these Pacific-coast Oriental Americans 50,- 
000 live in California, 9,000 in Washington, 2,000 in 
Oregon, 1,600 each in Utah and Colorado, and 750 in 
Arizona. However, despite their rights of citizenship. 



Table 1 



AREA 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Filipino 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


New England 


3,794 


3,233 


561 


352 


277 


75 


358 


329 


29 


Middle Atlantic 


14,005 


12,503 


1,502 


3,662 


2,740 


922 


2,882 


2,668 


314 


East North Central. . . 


6,340 


5,421 


919 


1,022 


755 


267 


3,027 


2,859 


168 


West North Central . . 


1,738 


1,431 


307 


1,003 


- 662 


341 


784 


708 


76 


South Atlantic 


1,869 


1,477 


392 


393 


278 


115 


861 


780 


81 


East South Central . . . 


743 


589 


154 


46 


32 


14 


50 


48 


2 


West South Central.. . 


1,582 


1,237 


346 


687 


432 


255 


839 


663 


176 




3,252 


2,675 


677 


11,418 


7,036 


4,382 


1,391 


1,279 


112 




41,631 


31,236 


10,396 


120,251 


69,559 


50,692 


36,016 


33,034 


1,982 


United States 


74,954 


59,802 


15,152 


138,834 


81,771 


57,063 


45,208 


42,268 


2,940 
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Table 2 



CITIES 



Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New Orleans .... 

New York 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City . . 

Philadelphia 

Portland 

Saint Louis 

San Diego 

San Francisco . , . . 

Seattle 

Tacoma. . . .• 

Washington, D. C 



Chinese 



Total 



438 
1,595 
110 
2,757 
570 
10 
154 
710 
108 
3,009 
176 
221 
667 
267 
8,414 
3,048 
112 
1,672 
1,416 
484: 

509: 

16,3031 
1,347 
89 
398 



Male 



346 
1,346 
91 
2,408 

486 



121 

586 
91 
2,228 
157 
175 
662 
■ 197 
7,549 
2,011 
97 
1,474 
990 
393 
387 
12,033 



325 



Female 



92 
249 

19 
349 

84 



33 

124 
17 

781 
19 
46 
45 
70 

865 
1,037 
15 

198 

426 
91 

122 
4,270 

378 



93 



Japanese 



Total 



29 
69 
17 
486 
45 
51 
349 
103 
26 
21,081 
10 
38 
11 
34 
2,356 
2,137 
9 

138 
1,864 
31 
911 
6,250 
8,448 
1,193 
78 



Male 



355 



225 
83 



12,597 
"30 



1,748 
1,241 



1,088 

"521 
3,607 
4,741 
676 



Female 



131 



124 
20 



8,484 



608 
896 



40 
776 



390 
2,643 
3,707 

517 



Filipino 



Total 



108 

5 

1,796 
11 
1 
88 
605 
189 
3,245 
37 
133 
77 
328 
1,797 
572 
7 

549 
499 
91 
394 
4,576 
1,614 
61 
294 



Male 



97 
98 

i;7i5 



568 
179 
3,021 



127 



255 
,599 
497 



492 
484 



314 
4,158 
1,563 



255 



Female 



these alert young people suffer many unjust discrimina- 
tions. In certain localities they are barred from public 
amusement places during regular hours; denied equal 
consideration with whites in universities; unwanted by 
banking and business concerns; and even prohibited 
from the use of Young Men's Christian Association swim- 
ming pools and other privileges. In Los Angeles a 
splendid young Japanese couple, the husband a uni- 
versity professor, his wife a graduate nurse, had to move 
five times in three months before finding an apartment 
where neighbors did not object to their presence, for 
purely racial reasons. 

The following excerpt, from the 1939 report of Super- 
intendent Frank Herron Smith, indicates real progress: 

"Members, 5,572; missionaries, 53; baptisms, 341; new 
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members, 353; World Service gain, |8; self-support, $70,- 
000; property value, $440,650. We are challenged by 
thousands among our 75,000 Japanese-Americans, who 
have no religious connections." 

Chinese- and Filipino-Americans suffer similar disad- 
vantages in the major fields of human endeavor. They 
are exploited and suppressed by so-called one-hundred- 
per-cent Americans, in every realm of economic and 
social activity. Under such circumstances scores of well- 
equipped young Chinese-American citizens are compelled 
to learn the Chinese language and go to China, in order 
to find satisfactory placements in business and profes- 
sional life. Hundreds of Oriental college graduates in 
the United States, citizens of this country, are engaged in 
the most menial tasks on account of racial discrimina- 
tions. With nearly fifty thousand Filipino men and 
only three thousand Filipino women in the United 
States, the seriousness of their social situation must be 
apparent, even to the casual observer. While in other 
respects they may not be quite as handicapped as the 
Chinese and Japanese in America, the moral hazards of 
Filipino-Americans are excessive. 

Superintendent Ernest S. Lyons sends the following 
information concerning the work of the California 
Oriental Mission: 

Chinese— members, 551; church school, 757; Epworth 
League, 261; Language school, 94; Enghsh school, 64; 
Korean— members, 455; church school, 108; Epworth 
League, 30; Language school, 30; Filipino— members, 
119; church school, 109. Totals: church members, 1,025; 
church school, 976; Epworth League, 291; Language 
school, 124; English school, 64. Total points served, 17; 
total pastors, 14. Total benevolences, $675. Total prop- 
erty values, $114,850. 

The strangers within our gates— Oriental and other 
racial groups— have challenged the social and spiritual 
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solicitude of Methodist Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension for many years. In addition to creditable 
achievements among bilinguals from practically every 
country in the world our home-missionary agencies 
render specialized social and spiritual service to the 
Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos of Hawaii; while in 
continental United States we foster Filipino Christian 
fellowships, Chinese and Japanese missionary activities, 
of substantial proportions. 

Alaska 

Methodist mission work in Alaska began at Unga in 
the Shumagin Islands in 1886. The work of the Alaska 
Mission centers around the following parishes: Ketchi- 
kan Parish, Juneau Parish, Seward Parish, Cook Inlet 
Parish, Shumagin Islands Parish, Unalaska Parish, 
Bristol Bay Parish, Nome Parish. In some of these 
parishes Methodist work is now well established. In 
others there is definite need for expansion into territory 
for which Methodism, by interdenominational agree- 
ment, is responsible. 

In the modern city of Ketchikan the church, begun as 
a missionary enterprise, has attained self-support, and 
recently fifty-three members were added in a single 
year. In Juneau, the capital of Alaska, as well as the 
educational and mining center of the territory, Meth- 
odism, with a recently rebuilt church, faces an oppor- 
tunity for important service. 

Seward, on the Kenai Peninsula, is the terminus of 
Alaska's most important railroad and the gateway to the 
interior of Alaska. All the great ships stop at the Seward 
dock. In Seward Methodists have a community church, 
and the Jesse Lee Home, conducted by Methodist 
women; the Seward General Hospital is also under their 
direction. This makes Seward one of the most impor- 
tant Methodist centers in Alaska. 
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The Shumagin Islands Parish includes Unga, Sanak, 
Squaw Harbor, Sand Point, King Cove, Belkofsky, Perry- 
ville, Anchorage Bay, Chignik Lagoon, and other points. 
In this parish are six salmon canneries and many fish- 
ing boats. Often the fishermen in summer are hunters 
in the winter season. There are nine villages and four- 
teen school teachers in this parish. Nome is the farthest 
north Methodist parish. 




Hawaii Mission Group 
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X. West Indian Missionary Domain 

Puerto Rico 

THE Spanish-American War (1898) resulted in a 
■transfer of Puerto Rico from the sovereignty of 
Spain to that of the United States. Harassed by hurri- 
canes, exploited by big business, the poverty-stricken 
natives of this densely populated, tropical island deserve 
the utmost consideration by American missionary agen- 
cies. The addition of one billion souls to the population 
of continental United States would still leave this coun- 
try less densely populated than Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rican blood is a blending of Spanish, Carib- 
bean Indian, and West African Negro strains— a difficult 
combination. Puerto Rican progress has been hindered 
by temperamental disturbances, dire poverty, and vitality- 
sapping maladies: hookworm, tuberculosis, malaria, 
social diseases. With an eighty-five-per-cent heritage of 
illiteracy, several centuries of economic suppression, 
and a Spanish colonial policy that countenanced un- 
morality among the masses, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. 

Economic and social problems are acute in Puerto 
Rico, notwithstanding over forty years of American 
occupancy. The three major crops— sugar, tobacco, 
coffee— are corporate rather than community commodi- 
ties, intended for exportation, while the most imperative 
foodstuffs must be imported. Out of that process the 
dispossessed Puerto Rican derives an intermittent, low 
wage. Greater mass poverty cannot be found elsewhere 
under the American flag. As an alert young Puerto 
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Rican put it: "The condition of my people is terrible. 
They are barefoot and hungry, suffering for the very 
necessities of life." 

An aggressive educational project, fostered by our 
federal government, has been supplemented by a cul- 
tural program, sponsored by several American mission- 
ary agencies and their respective women's missionary 




In the Puerto Rico Coffee Country 



societies, which are featuring both cooperative and de- 
nominational types of Christian service: kindergartens, 
church and vacation Bible schools, young people's insti- 
tutes, religious education, devotional and social activities. 

Interdenominational cooperation has hastened Chris- 
tian progress among Puerto Ricans and is making a very 
wholesome impact upon their community life. Supple- 
menting local parish programs, educational, health, and 
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hospital ministries are fostered by Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians; children's classes, 
schools, and homes are conducted by the Methodists. 
Joint enterprises include the San Juan Union Church, 
the Ponce Union Mission Press, the Rio Piedras Union 
Evangelical Seminary. 

Cooperative Christianity registers in Puerto Rico. 
Quoting Secretary Charles S. Detweiler, of the Baptist 
Board: "At the beginning there was an understanding 
between most of the boards concerning the division of 
territory. Later there was developed an effective federa- 
tion for joint action. Seven evangelical bodies unite in 
the support of a common religious weekly paper, a com- 
mon theological seminary, and a common summer con- 
ference for Christian workers. Together these bodies 
form the Evangelical Union, which gives expression to 
a common Christian conscience on public questions. 
Due to this interdenominational activity and to the 
brotherly spirit that prevails among Protestants, there 
is a favorable atmosphere in which to proclaim the gospel 
of Christ. On no other field has there been more rapid 
growth than in Puerto Rico, during the past decade." 

Methodism's missionary mandate in Puerto Rico, plus 
previously mentioned joint projects, covers a strip of 
allocated territory running north and south across the 
center of that island, plus the adjoining islands of Cule- 
bra and Vieques, embracing about one-third of Puerto 
Rico's present population of 1,700,000. We fvmction in 
more than fifty centers of activity, under the able leader- 
ship of Superintendent Bruce R. Campbell and a Direc- 
tor of Religious Education, Coe R. Wellman, who also 
serves on the Union Evangelical Seminary faculty. Dur- 
ing the forty years since our Puerto Rico Mission was 
established, nearly 20,000 persons have been baptized. 
The total value of our property now is about $300,000. 
There are fifty-five church buildings, with 3,000 mem- 
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bers; 88 church schools, with an enrollment of 6,821; 
Senior and Junior Epworth Leagues, with 1,352 members. 

A communication, from Superintendent Campbell, 
says: "The reports showed some gains. To contribute 
our part to Methodist Advance, a program to gain 500 
new members for the next year was voted. During the 
past twenty years of our work, there has been a steady 
increase in self-support. It is now four times as much 
as twenty years ago, and the per capita giving on pastoral 
support has increased from 67 cents to $3.00 per member. 
In the face of the prevailing poverty of the Island, this 
increase is an evidence of a splendid cooperation in and 
love for the work. 

"We have now completed forty years of Methodist 
work on the Island. This is the fortieth anniversary since 
Dr. C. W. Drees commenced our work in San Juan. We 
had a splendid anniversary service. A congregation that 
filled our church came from our five San Juan churches. 
Several pastors brought their choirs and the service was 
inspiring." 

Cuban Methodism (a foreign mission enterprise in- 
cluded HERE TO COMPLETE THE PICTURE) 

Rev. Carl D. Stewart writes: 

"The first Protestant church erected in Cuba was the 
Methodist Church of the city of Matanzas, and the first 
Methodist congregation was organized in 1900 with 21 
members. Today we are the only Protestant church min- 
istering to the whole of Cuba. Other denominations con- 
fine their activities to some particular section of it. 
Methodism is firmly established in all the strategic cen- 
ters. We have 46 organized churches and many preach- 
ing places. Methodist homes and churches extend 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Meth- 
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odism is proving itself to be the salt that gives the needed 
savor to Cuban life. 

"Cuban Methodism has some fine institutions to its 
credit. It has an ample Christian center in Matanzas. In 
Pinar del Rio there has been recently built, through 
funds raised in Cuba, a splendid children's hospital, 
which throughout the year ministers to the poor and 
needy. And our six schools have made a most excellent 
contribution to the country. One of these, Candler Col- 
lege, is most appropriately named in honor of Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, the saintly founder of Cuban Meth- 
odism. Candler College for boys and Buenavista College 
for girls are adjacent institutions, and not infrequently 
wedding bells are heard in nearby Leland Memorial 
Church, as Methodist young people go forth to build 
Christian homes. Each of the six schools is strategically 
located, and is doing remarkable work. Schools are 
popular among Cubans of all classes, and give us a ready 
entrance into their hearts and homes. 

"The native preachers were early raised up to aid in 
the work of the Christian ministry among their fellow 
countrymen. They are impassioned evangelists, pastors, 
and writers. They are cultured and genteel. It is pleas- 
ant and inspiring to see the loyalty and love which these 




Going to School, Pinson College, Caniaguey, Cuba 
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native preachers bear to Christ and to the Methodist 
Church. 

"Our preachers are diligent and about the Master's 
business, but we have only 27 pastoral charges for over 
four millions of people. We need more missionaries, as 
native leaders cannot be developed rapidly enough to 
meet the demand. There are many towns and villages 
and populated country districts that are without the 
gospel. These are the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
We must not fail them. 

"Golden is our opportunity in Cuba. Once her doors 
were fast closed to all Protestantism. Now they are wide 
open. We may evangelize without restrictions. Ameri- 
can Methodists should project a mighty gospel crusade in 
Cuba that nothing can stop." 

Dominican Republic 

This is an interdenominational project. Twenty years 
ago, three denominational agencies and their respective 
women's societies (Methodist, Presbyterian, United 
Brethren) undertook a joint home missionary task in 
the Dominican Republic. Under the administrative 
supervision of our interdenominational Board for Chris- 
tian Work in Santo Domingo, to whose treasury the 
several cooperating home mission boards make annual 
appropriations, there has been developed in the Domin- 
ican Republic the most fruitful interdenominational mis- 
sion in the Western hemisphere. 

A fourfold program of activity— evangelical, educa- 
tional, social, medical— makes a wholesome impact upon 
life in Santo Domingo. Quoting Superintendent Barney 
N. Morgan: 

"Conceived in the spirit of Christian unity, the mission 
continues to live in the same spirit. Fortunate in their 
leadership from the beginning, the pastors speaking the 
same language, trained in the Evangelical Seminary of 
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Puerto Rico and the churches of their own country, the 
handicaps toward united actions were few. 

"The first emphasis was avowedly evangelical, but al- 
most simultaneously there were brought into being the 
other phases of the fourfold program, and the Domin- 
ican people saw for the first time a program rooted in 
the evangelical faith and producing fruitage at once in 
the life of the community. The growing church was 
conceived of as a national evangelical church— /g/e^fa 
Evangelica Dominicana. 

"The educational phase of the program has found 
expression in three schools, but the whole program is 
permeated with the Christian ideal. The most progres- 
sive step in the educational field was the establishing in 
1932 of the Institute of Religious Education, a summer 
conference for pastors, teachers, and church workers. 
Self-supporting, self-directed, and self-propagating, these 
institutes have revolutionized the spiritual life of the 
churches. 

"The medical program is the most visible contribu- 
tion to the life of the people. Our beautiful three-story, 
seventy-bed International Hospital stands as a symbol 
of Christian love for a people broken with disease and 
needing not only the healing touch of an all-Dominican 
staff of doctors, but of Christ, the Great Physician. With 
the best nurses' training school in the republic, it is the 
only immediate source of supply for the future nurses 
of the island, trained in the Christian atmosphere of a 
hospital dedicated to serve in His name. With its clinic 
for the poor, the only baby and prenatal clinic in the 
republic, its influence is immeasurable." 

Life-enrichment dividends, rather than statistical sum- 
maries, abundantly justify this adventure of faith and 
practice in Christian cooperation. However, among 
many worthwhile achievements that might be mentioned, 
we note the following significant items: nearly a score of 
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well-organized churches on the threshold of full self- 
support, supplemented by a series of active evangelistic 
outposts; an effective social-service program of admirable 
content and challenging dimensions; a self-supporting 
bookstore in the capital city; and that fully financed, 
$160,000 international hospital, with the only modern 
medical clinic and standard professional nurses' training 
school in the Dominican Republic. The future of this 
Christlike enterprise is increasingly hopeful. 
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XL Home Missions and World Service 



HOME and foreign missions are component parts 
of the great commission, equally imperative to 
Christian progress. The destruction of Methodism's 
foreign-missionary enterprise would blight the energies 
of our whole communion; indifference to the missionary 
needs of our home base would as certainly jeopardize 
our missionary outposts in distant lands. 

The mutuality of home- and foreign-missionary im- 
pacts upon the life of a religious organization was voiced 
in conclusive fashion by Joshua Soule, father of organ- 
ized Methodist missions: "Methodism itself is a mission- 
ary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you yield 
the very lifeblood of the cause." 

Convincing exhibits of the intimacy of Methodism's 
interlocking missionary activities and relationships can 
be cited: 

First, foreign-missionary impacts constitute an im- 
measurable source of enrichment to the Methodist 
Church, throughout the territory embraced by the home 
field: continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Dominican Republic (interdenomina- 
tional). Periodic visits from apostolic messengers and 
Christian statesmen, contacts with a large group of fur- 
loughed foreign missionaries itinerating in the home- 
land, and energetic leadership from scores of former 
foreign missionaries who have accepted regular pastoral 
and administrative appointments in this country, are 
indicative of cooperative possibilities. 

Second, home-missionary fruitage lifts life levels in all 
parts of the planet. European Methodism's superstruc- 
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ture rests upon foundations furnished by the products 
of home missions. Japan Methodism's Bishop Akazawa 
and one-third of its Methodist preachers, are the con- 
tribution of our Hawaii and Pacific Coast Home Mis- 
sions. Canton's Independent Chinese Methodist Church 
is the daughter of our San Francisco Chinese Mission, 
where Methodism fosters the largest Chinese church 
school in the world. In one decade, our Latin American 
Mission returned five hundred Christianized Mexican 
families to their fatherland. Our Bilingual Mission 
projects have immeasurably enriched the tide of emigra- 
tion from America to other nations. Our Brooklyn 
Spanish-speaking church, ministering to scores of so- 
journers from Central and South America, has returned 
many of them to their native countries as Christians and 
missionaries. 

Consul General Ohashi was among the officials who 
participated in the dedicatory exercises of the Japanese 
Methodist Mission in Los Angeles fourteen years ago 
(1926). At the conclusion of the ceremonies and an 
inspection of the premises, this conversation (in sub- 
stance) ensued between him and Superintendent F. H. 
Smith, of the Pacific Japanese Mission: 

Ohashi: "It is all very attractive, Doctor Smith. How- 
ever, I am not as greatly interested in your beautiful 
building, your program of activities, or even your preach- 
ing, as I would be in someone who could really reveal 
Jesus Christ to me." 

Smith: "Ah, my friend, that is our chief objective. 
Will you grant me an opportunity to attempt such a 
significant service? I earnestly covet that priceless priv- 
ilege, and will gladly meet with you -at your convenience 
to consider this vital matter." 

On the evening agreed upon. Doctor Smith called at 
the consul's official residence in Hollywood, ready to 
fulfill his delicate mission, but immediately sensed an 
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altered attitude toward any discussion of religion. Sev- 
eral neighbors were invited in, and the conversation of 
the group was politely but firmly restricted to impersonal 
topics. Driven to desperation by the futility of his 
efforts to determine the trend of their talk, Doctor Smith 
finally exclaimed, "Pardon me, Mr. Ohashi, I am here, 
by mutual agreement, to discuss the validity of Jesus 
Christ's claims upon the minds and hearts of men, yet 
you divert every effort on my part in that direction." 

Thereupon Consul General Ohashi launched a ter- 
rific tirade of caustic criticisms relative to the pretensions 
of American Christianity. That very day he had suffered 
a bitter experience; In haste, he had entered a barber 
shop and was ordered out of the place for purely racial 
reasons. The slanderous epithets from the vile lips of 
both the barber and an equally un-American policeman 
were still searing Ohashi's soul. 

The aftermath? Mr. Ohashi later became a prominent 
figure in the Japanese foreign office. He is now said to 
be a chief adviser to the Emperor of Manchukuo, a pup- 
pet state of Japan, and a negative factor, from the view- 
point of Christian idealism, to be reckoned with, in 
international relationships. 

Consul General Chan, then resident in San Francisco, 
graced with his presence a Chinese banquet, which I was 
privileged to attend in that city, in 1933. It was an honor 
to sit beside that distinguished Christian gentleman, the 
impact of whose wholesome influence won appreciative 
acknowledgments from both Pacific Coast Americans and 
Chinese. 

His background? Turn back the hands of your clock 
twenty years and visit the little Methodist Chinese Mis- 
sion in Los Angeles. Then, as now, you would contact 
a score of eager Chinese lads, wondering what their 
future might have in store, but under the auspices of 
Home Missions. Chan was one of that number who, 
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in early life, embraced Christianity. Later he entered 
the University of Southern California. Then came the 
University of Chicago and Yale University, and, in due 
time, political preferment and public service in China 
and elsewhere. 

Christian contacts were cultivated in his case, and, as 
a fruitage of Home Missions, Consul General of China, 
resident in San Francisco, later became chairman of 
China's Committee on International Relationships, a 
positive link between the Orient and the Occident, a 
power for peace and good will among men and nations. 

The missionary appeal is urgent. If one can live so 
callously that the pang of the world's pain never stabs 
his own bosom; that human hatreds cause him no unrest; 
that the tragedy of wasted, misspent lives does not dis- 
turb his slumbers, then the Kingdom of God will arouse 
in him no consuming enthusiasm. But let his soul be 
saturated with a sense of human need; let him feel him- 
self a citizen of the race-wide democracy of suffering; 
let him understand the implications of Gethsemane and 
Calvary, and he will hail the coming of the Kingdom as 
that which brings the emancipation of men and creates 
an actual brotherhood among them. 

While we recognize and endorse Christianity's inter- 
national missionary obligations, to Christianize America 
is a primary responsibility of the Christian church. In 
this country, the task of Home Missions demands the 
utmost consideration of far-sighted Christian statesmen. 

Some salient factors that must be reckoned with in- 
clude: cosmopolitan population groups, from all nations 
and tribes of men worthy of historical mention; clus- 
tered rural and urban fellow Americans, often with in- 
grained prejudices; vast areas of unevangelized rural re- 
gions, and scores of spiritually neglected city centers; the 
moral menace of salacious films; the debauchery of so- 
ciety by the restoration of intoxicants as legalized bever- 
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ages; a studied purpose on the part of corrupt politicians 
to defeat constructive legislation on moral, social, and 
economic issues; a crime culture of appalling propor- 
tions; the ideals of our people, threatened by the prop- 
agation of pagan philosophies; prospective native and 
naturalized citizens, whose personal reactions will be 
determinative assets or liabilities in every habitable part 
of the planet. 

To discount the importance of home-missionary ac- 
tivities in this country, though characterized by as unself- 
ish and heroic human investments and service as can be 
found in other mission fields, inevitably weakens the 
home base and jeopardizes every missionary outpost in 
distant lands. For the sake of ourselves and of the entire 
world, the mind and heart of America must be Chris- 
tianized. 

Substantial Progress.— Spiritual values and statistical 
tables are not necessarily identical, but they do sustain 
vital relationships. Dr. W. B. Hollingshead's survey of 
Methodism's twenty-year record of achievement reminds 
us of painful membership losses in the United States. 
He cites a 70,917 decrease in membership from 1928 to 
1930. The decline was not traceable to home-missionary 
projects; they have abundantly justified our investments, 
both personal and financial. The Bilingual, Hawaii, 
Latin American, New Mexico, Pacific Chinese and Jap- 
anese, Puerto Rico, and Utah Missions recorded the fol- 
lowing net increases: church membership, 3,784; infant 
and adult baptisms, 184; church-school enrollment, 1,786. 
For the 1928-1930 period, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States recorded such a disturbing 
decrease in church membership, these same missions reg- 
istered a total net gain of 672 in church membership, and 
of 1,386 in church-school enrollment. 

The task of Home Missions is to insure to religiously 
indifferent and underprivileged rural or urban com- 
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munities, the enriching spiritual and social ministries of 
Christianity. Such service involves recognition of ethical 
implications, economic and social obligations, as well 
as an experimental knowledge of realities in the realm of 
religion. 

The field of Home Missions presents a challenge of 
need not now met by any evangelical church. That need 
may be temporary in a community where a self-support- 
ing Christian organization can be developed; or it may be 
permanent, because of the demands of blighted areas of 
life, whose moral and missionary needs are bound to 
continue until society as a whole shall be regenerated. 

Interdenominational cooperation must become a 
major consideration in any adequate performance of 
this sacred task. Several years ago, the administrative 
secretaries of five leading denominational home-mission- 
ary agencies voluntarily formed what is tantamount to 
an interdenominational board of missionary strategy. 
They prepared alphabetical lists of their respective de- 
nominational missionary projects, had a series of joint 
study conferences concerning the matter, are actually 
facing the facts and striving to ascertain the expansion 
possibilities of their present policy of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, in every essential particular. 

Church-comity considerations embrace the following 
items: (1) to complete the task of interdenominational 
organization in regions, states, and cities the Home Mis- 
sions Council, the Federal Council, and the International 
Council of Religious Education should cooperate; (2) 
to make such additional surveys as may be deemed nec- 
essary and to follow up the surveys already made; (3) to 
carry forward the effort of securing the adoption ... of 
comity principles and procedures; (4) to extend the field 
of cooperative action through the Home Missions 
Council. 
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Bishop Edwin H. Hughes: "We believe thoroughly in 
the contentions that democracy without Christ is inade- 
quate; that our primary responsibility, even for the sake 
of foreign missions themselves, is to make the United 
States deeply Christian; that our composite program, 
including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Domini- 
can Republic, as well as the foreign groups in our cities 
and counties, offers all the varieties of spiritual romance; 
that the unmet needs are so challenging as to call for 
vast faith and renewed endeavor; and that we have writ- 
ten many chapters of assuring achievements." 

Dr. Charles E. Schaefter, former president of the Home 
Missions Council: "Making America Christian has al- 
ways been the main objective of the home-missionary 
enterprise and should be of every Christian layman. 
This slogan involves not only making Americans but 
America Christian. This objective reaches into the 
whole social, economic, cultural, and political life of the 
nation. It is an heroic, venturesome task and challenges 
the faith and fidelity of all right-thinking people. The 
Christianization of the world and the Christianization 
of America are interdependent. Each waits for the 
other." 

The Division of Home Missions and Church Extension 
of our Board of Missions and Church Extension not only 
recognizes its possible contributions toward the Chris- 
tianization of America as a primary responsibility, but 
is whole-heartedly committed to Methodism's program 
of missionary activities throughout the world. 
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